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BEGINNING THE BOARD IN PRUSSIA 

The passage which has been oftenest relied upon to illustrate 
Chaucer's Prol. 52 is from Book 8 of Gower's Confessio Amantis 
(711-721), which was first quoted to this effect by War ton, Hist. 
Eng. Poet. (ed. 1775, 1. 448, note 3; ed. 1871, 2. 373, note 6). In 
Macaulay's edition of Gower (3. 405) the passage runs: 

At soupertime natheles 
The king amiddes al the pres 
Let clepe him up among hem alle, 
And bad his mareschall of halle 
To setten him in such degre 
That he upon him myhte se. 
The king was sone set and served, 
And he, which hath his pris deserved 
After the kinges oghne word, 
Was mad beginne a middel bord, 
That bothe king and queene him sihe. 

Line 720 is interpreted by Warton to mean: "He was seated 
in the middle of the table, a place of distinction and dignity"; 
Macaulay's note is: " Tngressus Apollonius in triclinium, contra 
regem adsignato loco discubuit.' Gower apparently sets him at 
the head of the second table." After the quotation of the Latin 
original, it is hardly necessary to say that Gower's rather non- 
sensical interpretation hardly serves to define the phrase as well 
as one could wish. To Gower's line Skeat, in his note, adds 
Sir Beves, of which one text (ca. 1450) has (ed. 1887, 1955-7): 

Palmer, thou semest best to me, 

Therfore men shal worshyp the; 

Begyn the borde, I the pray. 

A parallel phrase is begin the dais. Under dais the New Eng. 
Diet, quotes from another text (ca. 1320) of Sir Beves (2122-3): 

pow schelt J?is dai be priour 
And beginne oure deis; 

similarly Skeat, as above. Other quotations under dais are from 
Sir Try amour (ca. 1430) and Partonope (ca. 1440). Under begin, 
the line from Sir Tryamour is again found, and, from the Festivall 
(1493): "They sholde bere them to hym that began the table" 
[at Cana; John 2. 8]. 

No one seems ever to have employed as a parallel the following 
lines (554-8; cf. Matt. 23. 6) from Piers the Plowman's Creed (ca. 
1394): 
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And but freres ben first yset at sopers and at festes, 
])ei wiln ben wonderly wrof, ywis, as Y trowe; 
But J>ey ben at J>e lordes borde, louren J>ey willep: 
He mot by gy fine pat borde, a beggere — wif> sorwe! — 
And first sit ten in se in her synagoges. 

All of these illustrations, however, are rather lexical than 
historical. They show what it was to begin the board, but not 
what it was to begin the board 

Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 

The particular board to which Chaucer refers is the " table of 
honor," established by the Teutonic Order to attract distinguished 
knights from foreign lands to their service. The date of its insti- 
tution is unknown, 1 but in 1377 it was no longer new (see page 
380, below). 

The best contemporary descriptions of the "table of honor" 
are two in number. The first forms part of an accusation brought 
by a Polish procurator in 1415 against the Teutonic Order, in 
which he charged it with heresy. The document comprises ninety- 
nine specific charges in Latin, of which the seventeenth relates to 
the device of the "table of honor." A somewhat condensed trans- 
lation of this article, 2 or section, is as follows : 3 

1 As early as 1255, according to one account (Voigt, Gesch. Preussens 5. 718). 

2 The original is printed in Scriptores Rerum Prussicarum 3.619, note 3, 
from MS Fob A. 144 (formerly Fol. G) of the provincial archives of Konigs- 
berg, fol. 148 fL It is also reproduced, at somewhat less length, in Voigt, 
Gesch. Preussens 5. 713-4. 

3 The Latin runs: "Item videntes dicti fratres, sua cupiditate heretici 
excecati, quod ex tali frequentia Christifidelium et concursu ad eos supradicto 
multa eis lucra crescerent et comoda sequebantur, cupientes nova quadam 
arte, licet sub dolo vana et iniqua, hujusmodi hospites ad se pro milicia confluen- 
tes forcius sibi allicere, certis ad hoc apud se statutis temporibus proclamabant 
et proclamari faciebant, ad certum tempus, quod eis pro resa huiusmodi 
facienda aptius videbatur, mens am honoris sic vocatam, in vulgari Theutunico 
eretysche, pro advenientibus ad eos esse [MS se] facturam, missis super hoc 
quandoque suis Uteris regibus ac principibus [MS principiis], et aliis dominis 
et personis majoris status Christianis. 

Cuius quidem mense honoris taliter appellate, licet per dictorum fratrum 
vanitatem adinvente, mos erat et est talis quod, prandio pro aliquot personis 
et hospitibus huiusmodi — puta pro decern, vel pro duodecim, vel in alio pauco 
numero — per eosdem fratres solempniter preparato, duntaxat ille persone ex 
militibus [MS milibus] electe peraroldosibidempresent.es ad predictam mensam 
locabantur, que persone testimonio eorundem aroldorum plures mundi partes 
causa milicie peragrarunt, et in pluribus aliis [MS et aliis] partibus vise sunt 
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In order to attract to themselves more powerfully the foreigners who poured 
in to show their prowess, they caused proclamation to be made at fixed times 
that they would, at a certain date, such as seemed to them most convenient 
for undertaking such an inroad, set up a so-called table of honor, known in 
German as eretysche, for those who should come to them; and sent letters to 
this effect to Christian kings and princes, and other lords and persons of high 
rank. 

Now the custom was and is, with respect to this so-called table of honor 
devised by the vanity of the said friars, that, the said friars having prepared 
a solemn banquet for a certain number of such persons and guests, say for ten 
or twelve, or some other small number, only those persons who were selected 
from the knights by the heralds there present were assigned to places at the 
aforesaid table, these persons being such as, by the testimony of the heralds, 4 
had traversed various parts of the world as errant knights, and had been seen 
by the heralds in various other regions; and, according as one individual from 
the number of these knights and persons seemed to surpass another in this 
respect, the places about the table were assigned and given. Those who were 
thus placed regarded it as a great honor to themselves, and it was so regarded 
by others. 

Hence the soldiery of various Christian regions of the world, of all ranks, 
came in great numbers to gain this special honor; and there were those who, 
as some assert, having sold their estates or burdened themselves with debt, 
streamed into Prussia to the said brethren in order to engage in war, and, 
awaiting the said forays for one or several months, lost the great sums which 
they expended among the brethren. And thus the said brethren, by this their 
craft and cunning, drew gold and silver from them, for the most part under the 
pretext of fair dealing, that is, through the agency of persons who furnished 
them food in return for money. This was and is a truth public and notorious. 

per aroldos; et, secundum quod de eisdem militibus et personis unus alium 
in hoc excedere videbatur, secundum ilium [MS et in alium (Voigt, secundum 
alium)] eciam ordinem loca eis distribuebantur circa illam mensam et dabantur. 
Illique, sic locati, ad magnum honorem sibi reputabant, prout eciam ab aliis 
erat solitum reputari. 

"Quodque ideo ad consequendum specialiter hunc honorem, in magna multi- 
tudine diversi status milicia de diversis mundi partibus Christianis, de quibus 
quandoque aliqui, ut a nonnullis asseritur, venditis domi possessionibus propriis, 
et quandoque in pecuniis obligatis, ad Prussiam et ad dictos fratres pro milicia 
confluebant, ubi et apud quos fratres quandoque per mensem et per menses 
exspectando dictas resas, et suas pecunias apud eos expendendo, magnos 
pecuniarum thesauros ibidem dimittebant. Sicque dicti fratres, hac ipsorum 
calida astucia et calidate astuta, aurum et argentum taliter ab eis extrahebant, 
plerumque eciam sub velamine honestatis, videlicet per personas intermedias 
eisdem pro pecuniis victualia ministrando. Itaque fuit et est verum publicum 
et notorium." 

4 Froissart, at the opening of his Preface, speaks of the information which he 
has obtained from " valiant knights and marshals-at-arms , who are, and rightly 
should be, the investigators and reporters of such matters." 
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The other contemporary description is by Peter Suchenwirt, 
herald, or king-of-arms, and wandering minstrel, who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and whose poems were 
edited by Alois Primisser at Vienna in 1827. 5 The poem in ques- 
tion (No. IV), Von Hertzog Albrechts Ritterschaft, is reprinted by 
Bobertag, Erzahlende Dichtungen^ des Spateren Mittelalters {Deutsche 
National- Litter atur), pp. 103-120. The lines particularly in point 
are 148-160 (see below, p. 380). The following translation is 
variously condensed, according to the bearing of the different 
parts of the poem upon the passage in Chaucer. As the condition 
of Lithuania in that period is not generally understood (though 
its topography has been illustrated, and its undying enmities 
revived, in the course of the present war), nor perhaps the state 
of the Teutonic Order near the end of the fourteenth century, I 
have appended footnotes illustrative of points touched upon in 
the text. Perhaps no apology is needed for drawing upon a work 
of fiction like Sienkiewicz's Knights of the Cross, when one con- 
siders how carefully his historical novels are wrought out. 

Suchenwirt's poem runs : 

[1-50] In the year 1377, Duke Albert [III] of Austria [1348-1395] set out 
to achieve knighthood. With him rode many a noble knight and squire, 
besides fifty picked men of lower degree, all bound for Prussia. In the number 
were five proud and high-spirited counts, who, for the sake of God, of honor, 
and of chivalrous emprise, spared neither their persons nor their goods — Count 
Hansen of Magdeburg, Count Haug of Montfort, and Count Hermann of Cilli, 
with his son and cousin. During their encampment at Vienna, before setting 
out for Lan on the Thaya, they feasted one another richly. So splendid were 
their ^steeds and their apparel that knights and ladies said of them that there 
never had been seen such a number of warriors so well armed and mounted as 
they. [51-100] When they reached Breslau, the Duke invited to his quarters 
lovely ladies, who decked themselves against the festal season as May adorns 
meadow and forest. There with jesting, dancing, and laughing, they made 
merry for the guests. At Thorn in Prussia fair ladies were again entertained; 
bright were they of cheek and lip, and well beseemed them the pearls, and girdles, 
and clasps, and coronals they wore. Anon the band rode forth to Marienburg, 6 

5 See Warton, Hist. Eng. Poet., ed. 1871, 2. 289, note 3; Gervinus, Gesch. der 
Deutschen Dichtung, 5th ed., 2. 387 ff. 

6 Sienkiewicz, Knights of the Cross, tr. Curtin, 2. 219, 222-3, 233: "Already 
from afar, in sailing down the Nogat, the knights saw the mighty bastions 
standing out against the sky. The day was bright and clear, so they could see 
them perfectly; and after some time, when the barges had approached, the 
points of the church gleamed still more on the lofty castle and the gigantic 
walls, towering some above others, partly in red brick, but mainly covered with 
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where abode Winrich of Kniprode, the Grand Master, and where they enjoyed 
lavish hospitalityj Thence they made their way to Konigsberg, 8 where each 

that celebrated gray-white coating which only masons of the Order had the skill 
to fabricate. The immensity of the walls surpassed every structure which the 
Polish knights had seen in their lives thus far. It might seem that edifice 
grew there on edifice, creating in that place, low by nature, as it were a moun- 
tain, the summit of which was the High Castle, the sides the Middle and the 
First Castle. . . . 

1 There were inexhaustible supplies of wood laid away in piles as large as 
houses, heaps of stone cannon-balls standing up like pyramids, cemeteries, 
hospitals, and magazines. Somewhat aside, near a lake in the centre, were the 
mighty red walls of the 'Temple'; that is, an immense storehouse, with an 
eating-hall for mercenaries and servants. At the north wall were to be seen 
other stables for the horses of knights, and for choice steeds of the Master. 
At the opposite side of the quadrangle -were dwellings for various managers 
and officials of the Order; again storehouses, granaries, bakeries, rooms for 
clothing, foundries, a great arsenal, prisons, the old cannon foundry — each 
building so strong and so fortified that in each it was possible to make a stand 
as in a separate fortress, and all were surounded by a wall, and by a crowd 
of tremendous bastions; outside the wall was a moat; outside the moat a circle 
of great palisades; beyond the palisades, on the west, rolled the yellow waves 
of the Nogat. On the north and west gleamed the surface of a broad lake, 
and on the south towered up the still more strongly fortified Middle and High 
Castles. 

* A most terrible nest, which had an expression of immense strength, and in 
which were joined the two greatest powers known to man in that century — 
the power of the Church and the power of the sword. Whoso resisted the first 
was cut down by the second. Whoso lifted an arm against both, against him 
rose a shout through all Christendom, that he had raised that arm against the 
Cross of the Saviour. And straightway knights rushed together from all lands 
to give aid. . . . 

"in the church there are ornaments in the Arabic style [the Knights said 
that they had learned that style from the Saracens in Sicily] ; and in the castles 
are special rooms on pillars which stand alone, or in clusters." 

7 Sienkiewicz thus describes the hospitality of a somewhat latter time 
(2. 237): "Some of them, accustomed to refined amusements at the polished 
courts of western Europe, took away ideas not entirely favorable concerning the 
manners of the Knights in Malborg [Marienburg] ; for at that feast there was 
an orchestra noisy beyond measure, there were rude songs of 'playmen,' rough 
jests of buffoons, and dances of barefooted maidens. And when guests wondered 
at the presence of women in the High Castle, it was said that the prohibition 
had been removed long before, and that the great Winrich Kniprode [Grand Mas- 
ter 1351-1332] himself had danced in his day there with the beautiful Maria 
von Alfleben. The brothers explained that women not only lived in the Castle, 
but came to feast in the refectory, and that the past year Prince Vitold's wife, 
who lodged in the old armory of the First Castle, had appeared every day in 
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nobleman emptied his sack in feasting the others. [101-150] But the Duke's 
banquet excelled all the rest. Before each course was heard the sound of trum- 
pets and pipes. Of viands there was no lack; for one course alone were served 
baked meats and roast, spiced and gilded. With these went wine of Italy, of 
Hungary, and of Istria, served in vessels of gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Before the meal was ended, the Duke, of his bounty, had gold and silver borne 
in and bestowed upon two knights and one squire, each the best of his own land 
according to the law of arms, and one whom reproach had never sullied. The 
three were Henry of Bruchdorf, from Holstein, Sir Berchtold of Buchenau, 
from Buchen, and the third — the squire — Siegfried Forster, from Poland. Nor 
were heralds and minstrels without some taste of the lord's bounty. " Lar- 
gesse!" they joyfully cried; and — the truth to tell — my share still rejoices my 
heart. 

After ten days more of feasting, the Grand Master gave a banquet, according 
to ancient custom, in the hall at Konigsberg. When they sat down at the table 
of honor, Conrad of Krey began the board with the approval of every one, for this 
he had well deserved by his deeds as a noble knight in many a land. Often had he 
spilt his blood , and borne hardships in his knightly order. 9 

Thereupon an inroad into Lithuania 10 was proclaimed, for to this end the 
band had come thither from their far country. The marshal and his counselors 

the refectory to play draughts made of gold, which the Knights presented each 
time to her." Add 2. 236: "Though the Order had vowed poverty, they ate 
on gold and silver and drank Malvoisie, for the Master wished to dazzle the 
Polish envoys. . . ." 
8 About 90 miles. 
9 The original reads (149-160): 

Nach dem alten rechten 

Der maister gab daz hochmal 

Tzu Chunigezperge auf dem sal 

Mit reicher chost, wizzet daz; 

Da man der eren tisch wesaz, 

Chunrat von Chrey wesaz daz ort 

Tzu obrist mit gemainem wort, 

Wan er ez hat in manigem lant 

Wol verdient mit der hant 

Als ein edel ritter tut. 

Er hat vergozzen oft sein plut, 

Und ist im sawr worden 

In ritterleichem orden. 
10 The region within which Lithuanian is now spoken is indicated in the 
accompanying map, reduced from one appended to Kurschat's Grammatik der 
Littauischen Sprache (Halle, 1876). The boundary of this territory runs just 
outside of Memel, Heidekrug, Insterburg, Goldapp, Punsk, Seyny, Jesziszki, 
Novo Troki, Widzy, Popely, and Laszow. According to Kurschat, Lithuanian 
is not spoken in the cities (five-sixths of the inhabitants of Kovno and Wilna, 
the towns, being Jews, and one-sixth Poles, only the government officials being 
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ordained that they should load horses and boats with provisions for three 
weeks. The retainers laid hands to the work, and bought supplies of all kinds 
in double measure, sparing neither gold nor silver. The Grand Master began 
the journey 11 to honor the lord of Austria and the virtuous Maid, God's Mother. 
The host marched through Samland by way of Insterburg to the Szeszuppe, a 
stream nearly a spear's length deep. Over the river four bridges were thrown, 
and across these they pressed in swarms. From here they passed to the Memel, 
where the water is an arrow-flight broad. Then they came to the boats, and 
the sailors laid hold with a will, and between noon and vespers ferried more than 
thirty thousand over the river, in no fewer than six hundred and ten vessels, 
[201-250] losing but three horses and one squire. 

The army was eager to reach the heathen land; 12 thousands of men might 
be seen roaming among the sloughs [?] in the wilderness. They feared neither 
ditch nor field, deep water, marsh 13 , nor cliff. The moorland afflicted us sore. 
Across the desert pushed the army, now up, now down, now here, now there; 

Russians). The peasants who speak it number something over two millions 
at present, a number which is probably diminishing, by reason of emigration 
and the growing influence of German and Polish. From Courland as far south 
as Darkehmen, the Lithuanian territory borders on a German-speaking popu- 
lation; thence to about Wilna on a Polish-speaking population; thence to near 
Dunaburg on the White Russians, speaking a mixture of Polish and Russian; 
thence to the German border on Courland, where the language is Lettish. 
Russian Lithuania proper comprises the whole of the province of Kovno 
(= Samogitia), with comparatively small portions of Wilna and Grodno (but 
not those cities). Polish Lithuania lies within the Russian province of Suwalki, 
though it does not include that town. The Lithuanian language belongs to 
the Baltic branch of the Indo-European family, which includes Old Prussian 
(extinct) and Lettish, besides Lithuanian. It is closely akin to the Slavic 
branch, which includes Polish as well as Russian. 

11 The Chronicle of Livonia (Script. Rer.Pruss. 2. 113), says that the inroad 
(insultum) was made feria VI" before the Nativity of Mary, which falls on 
September 8. 

12 Their course was now northeastward. 

13 Cf. Sienkiewicz 2.159: " Time after time he had to go around broad 
morasses or deep ravines, at the bottom of which torrents, swollen by spring 
rains, were roaring. There was no lack in this wilderness of lakes, in which 
he saw at sunset herds of elk or deer swimming in ruddy, smooth waters. Some- 
times he noticed smoke, announcing the presence of people; a number of times 
he approached such forest places, but wild men ran out to meet him; these 
wore skins of wild beasts on their naked bodies, they were aimed with clubs 
and bows, and stared ominously from beneath matted locks." 

Add Herberstein 2. 93-4 (see below): "Lithuania is extremely woody, and 
has in it extensive marshes and numerous rivers. . . . The climate is 
severe, and the animals of all kinds small. Corn is very abundant, but the 
crop rarely comes to maturity. The people are miserable, and oppressed with 
heavy servitude." 
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leaping, slipping, and bending over. The branches caught many a one by the 
neck. Where the wind had blown down great trees, 14 we must force our way 
over, whether it were hard or easy. In the press one heard many a cry that the 
Prussians bore hard upon us. Horses laden with food and drink were pulled 
along. Now and again men would fall ill; knee and leg would fail them, when 
they were pressed too hard. Such scolding and laughing as this caused! The 
horses were so kicked that many a one had need to limp. As the day drew to 
a close and night began to fall, we looked about for quarters, but good lodging 
was hard to find. The horses were turned out to pasture through the night. 

Early in the morning we joyfully hastened into the heathen land, leaping 
and running as we went. According to custom, Ragnit was in the van, followed 
by the pennon of St. George and the banner of Styria. Next came the gorgeous 
flag of the Grand Master, with that of Austria, and many a standard more might 
be seen flying high in air. Many a proud hero bore, in honor of his lady, a 
wreath and ostrich plumes on his head, [251-300] and had received as a gift of love 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Bright of hue were the pearls great and small, 
the garlands and jewels on the helmets, reflecting the rays of the sun. The 
army brought many a worthy guest to a land called Samogitia. 15 Merry was 

14 The general character of the country is described by Caro, Gesch. Polens 
3.21 (Gotha, 1869): "Dichte Walder, in denen noch nie eine Axt gelichtet, 
unschatteten duster das trtibe Land, und an den Saumen des Waldes gahnte 
langhin die sumpfige Haide, in deren gesenkteren Becken sich die flachen aber 
fischreichen Seeen sammelten. Die Sonne selbst schien kraftlos, denn an 10 
Monate des Jahres lagerte das Eis auf den Seeen und Sumpfen, und der Sommer 
w&hrte nicht langer als zwei Monate etwa. Getreide reifte daher fast nie, und 
am Feuer wurden erst die feuchten Aehren gedorrt. Weit zerstreut, meilen- 
weit von einander entfernt, lagen die elenden Hiitten, aus Holz und Astwerk 
durftig zusammengezimmert, in denen auch die Vornehmen des Landes ihre 
Wohnungen hatten. So weit es der kurze Sommer gestattete, wurde einiger 
Anbau von Lein und Hanf zur Gewinnung der Bekleidungsstoffe, von Getreide 
und Ruben zur Nahrung betrieben. Was sonst das Leben erheischte, das 
musste der Wald, der See, die 'rossenahrende' Steppe hergeben. Die ganze 
Anlage des Volks war noch nomadenhaft, und leicht entstand der Gedanke 
an Auswanderung, wenn Noth oder feindlicher Andrang das gewohnte Behagen 
verkummerten." 

15 Herberstein (1486-1566), who traveled in these regions in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, has thus described the inhabitants (Notes upon 
Russia, London, 1851-2, 2. 98-9): "The people of Samogithia wear a mean- 
looking dress, mostly of an ash colour : they dwell in low, long-shaped cottages, 
in the middle of which they make their fires; and when the father of the family 
is seated at his fireside, he sees all his cattle and household stuff around him, 
for it is their custom to have their flocks under the same roof with themselves, 
without any separation. The elders use buffalo horns for goblets. 

"The men are courageous and warlike: in battle they make use of coats of 
mail and various other kinds of armor, but their principal weapon is a rather 
short lance, like a hunting-spear. They have such small horses, that it is 
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the bridal to which these guests came unbidden, and merry the dance with the 
heathen, where sixty of them lay dead. Merry, too, the red fire over the ham- 
let, springing high in air. Not for worlds had I been the bridegroom, to be 
chased forth by the bride in the sight of smoke and flame. It was here that 
Count Hermann of Cilli drew his sword from its sheath, and, brandishing it on 
high, exclaimed to Duke Albert: "Better knight than squire!" and gave him the 
stroke of honor. On that same day were seventy-four made knights. The 
blameless prince gave the accolade with his own sword whenever he was 
requested, in honor of noble Christianity, and Mary, the pure Maiden. 

The army began to wander up and down in the land. God gave the Chris- 
tians the good fortune to come unannounced, to the sorrow of many a heathen. 
The knights hunted them down, and brought them to a standstill with thrust 
and stroke. Woe was it for them, but well for us. The land was full of people 
and goods, so that we held revel with them, for what was loss to the heathen was 
gain to the Christians, as the scales of battle inclined; merry in truth was the 
day. On the field where the army fought was many a fine pavilion, many a 
banner of lordship and of lands, [310-350] so that each man might recognize 



scarcely credible that they should prove equal to the great exertions which they 
undergo. . . . 

In ploughing the land, they do not use iron, but wood, which is the more 
remarkable that the soil is not sandy, but so stiff that a fir tree will never grow 
in it. . . . 

This province abounds in woods and forests, in which horrible sights may 
occasionally be witnessed; for in them there dwell a considerable number of 
idolators, who cherish, as a kind of household gods, a species of reptile, which 
has four short feet like a lizard, with a black fat body, not exceeding three 
palms in length." Also 1. 6: " Lithuania and Samogithia . . . are 
intermixed with the Russians; and though they have their own dialects, and 
use the Roman ritual, the inhabitants are nevertheless for the most part 
Russian." 

Pius II GEneas Sylvius, 1405-1464) thus writes (Historia de Europa: De 
Lituanis, in Script. Rer. Pritss. 4. 237-8): "It is difficult to reach the Lithuan- 
ians in summertime, because they are shut in by swamps. In the winter it is 
otherwise, since the space between island and island is frozen over. The 
merchants make their way over ice and snow, carrying with them in carts or 
sledges food sufficient for several days, and, since there are no roads visible, 
steering by the stars, like mariners on the ocean. Among the Lithuanians 
there are few towns or estates. Their riches consist chiefly in the skins of the 
animals which we know as sables and ermines. Money is unknown, its place 
being taken by peltry. . . . They have large quantities of wax and 
honey, which wild bees make in the forests. They almost never use wine, 
and their bread is of the blackest. The most of their living comes from their 
cattle, for they make abundant use of milk. . . . The first Lithuanians 
whom I encountered worshiped serpents. Every head of a household kept 
his own snake in a corner of the house, and, as it lay on a bed of hay, 
brought food to it and made sacrifice." 
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his own. At night the heathen ceased not to make grim onslaughts on the army 
with sharp weapons, shooting, piercing, and smiting. 16 The Christians, taking 
this in ill part, kept driving them back, so that their rest was small. Scream- 
ing aloud like wild beasts, the heathen struck through men, shot horses, and 
fled again to the moors; and thus they did the whole night. 

At daybreak the army rose, and lighted fires which streamed high into 
the air. Gotthard von der Linde, marshal of the host in Prussia, commanded 
the army to wait until every man in full array came riding on horseback to 
his banner, that he might ride according to the custom of the land. By this 
time, it was fully day, so that each man could recognize his fellow. The army 
spread over the country, like the Pleiades! Meanwhile, the heathen uttered 
yells from the thickets. When many of them had been slain, and their 
wives and children captured, great was the joy and game of the men-at-arms. 
Many was the woman who had two children tied to her body, one behind and 
one before, and thus she would ride on a horse without spurs. Sore was the 
affliction which the heathen suffered. Many were taken, and had their hands 
bound together, and so were led like coursing hounds. When the army would 
encamp, the Prussians would bring great quantities of hens and geese, sheep 
and cows, horses, household stuff, and honey 17 — such w r as the joy of their hearts. 

18 Sienkiewicz thus describes a more sustained attack upon the Teutonic 
Knights (2. 111-2): "The battle was changed in one moment into slaughter. 
The long German lances and halberds were useless in the onrush. On the other 
hand, the swords of the horsemen bit the skulls and the necks of the German 
footmen. The horses reared in the crowds of people, overturning and tramp- 
ling the unfortunate soldiers. For horsemen it was easy to strike from above, 
so they cut without halting or resting. From the sides of the road rushed forth 
crowd after crowd of wild warriors in wolfskins, and with a wolf's thirst for 
blood in their bosoms. Their howls drowned voices imploring for pity, and 
drowned also the groans of the dying. . . . The cavalry, sitting on good 
horses, and in better armor than the footmen, fought bravely, and with a persist- 
ence which deserved admiration. There was no White Mantle among them; 
they were mainly of the middle and smaller nobles of Prussia, whose duty it 
was to stand in line at command of the Order. Their horses were for the greater 
part armored, some with breast armor, and all in iron frontlets with a steel 
horn from the middle of the forehead. Leadership over them was held by a 
tall, slender man, in dark blue armor and a helmet of the same shade with 
closed visor. 

"From the forest depth a shower of arrows was falling on them, but these 
shafts dropped harmless from their visors, hard shoulder-pieces, and breast- 
plates. A wave of Jmud men on foot and on horseback had surrounded them 
closely, but they defended themselves, cutting and thrusting with their long 
sword-blades so stubbornly that before their horses' hoofs lay a garland 
of corpses. The foremost attacking ranks wished to withdraw, but, pushed 
from behind, were unable. Round about came a crush and a trample. Eyes 
were dazed by the glitter of spears and the shining of sword-blades. Horses 
whined, bit, and stood on their hind legs." 

17 Cf . Herberstein 2. 99: "They say that there is no better or finer honey 
found than in Samogithia; that it is white, and has but little wax with it"; 
cf. p. 383, note. 
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The Grand Master and the Marshal, with their wise helpers, [351-400] had 
contrived that every night a strong fortification should be made about the 
army, and sentinels posted. 18 And thus we lodged well enough, and slept 
free from care, for the heathen no longer fell upon us by night with their weapons. 
The third day the army came with rejoicing into another country, called 
Russenia. 19 There one saw ravaging, burning, smiting, shooting, and running 
into heath and bush; like foxes and hares in a hunting-field, so they fled back. 
Conrad of Schweinbart ran down the heathen chief; he thrust him with a spear 
so that the iron remained behind, and thus parted him from life. Great was the 
rejoicing of the Christians. The heathen sought their advantage in forests, 
in coverts, and on the moors; if one lost his way, his steed fell into the marsh 
up to the saddle. "This way, this way!" — such was the cry that one heard 
over and over. The heathen, fierce in their rage, kept themselves under arms, 

18 An encampment of the heathen is thus described by Sienkiewicz (2. 91-3) : 
"The camp stood on a plain surrounded by swamps and a pine forest, hence 
defended from attack perfectly, since no other army could wade through those 
treacherous morasses. . . . Between the fires were seen piles of arms, 
placed conveniently, so that in case of need it would be easy for each man to 
grasp his own weapon. Hlava looked curiously at spears with long, narrow 
heads forged of tempered metal; at clubs of young oak-trees, into which spikes 
or flints had been driven; at short-handled axes, like those of Poland, which 
mounted knights used, and axes with handles almost as long as those of a hal- 
berd, with which men on foot fought. There were also bronze weapons handed 
down from old times, when iron was little used in those remote regions. Some 
swords were of bronze also, but most were of good steel brought from Nov- 
gorod. Hlava took in his hands spears, swords, axes, pitchy bows which had 
been scorched; by the light of the camp-fires he tested their quality. There 
were not many horses near the fires, for they were feeding at a distance in the 
forest and on fields, under guard of watchful herdsmen; but, as the most dis- 
tinguished boyars wished to have their steeds near by, there were in the camp 
some tens of them fed from the hands of slaves. Hlava wondered at the shape 
of those animals, small beyond comparison, with strong necks, and in general 
so strange that Western knights considered them a distinct beast of the forest, 
more like unicorns than genuine horses. . . . The warriors were listening 
with bowed heads, and eyes fixed on the light. Some were squatted in groups 
around the fires, with their elbows resting on their knees and their faces hidden 
by their hands, and covered with skins, like ravening beasts of the forest. 
But when they raised their heads toward the passing knights, a gleam of light 
from the fire showed blue eyes and mild faces, not at all fierce or robber-like, 
but resembling much more the faces of wronged and sad children. At the out- 
skirts of the camping-ground, on mosses, lay those wounded warriors whom 
they had been able to bring in from the last battle. Soothsayers, or so-called 
'labdarysi' and 'seitons,' were muttering incantations above them, and dressing 
their wounds, to which they applied healing herbs as the men lay there patiently 
in silence, enduring pain and torment. " 

19 Modern maps have Rossieny. It is about 75 miles from Insterburg, 
130 from Konigsberg, 30 from Ragnit, and 25 from the Memel. 
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hoping, in treacherous wise, that the army would lose its way; but in this they 
were disappointed. When the army encamped, Count Hermann of Cilli invited 
the Prince of Austria and all the new made knights to sup with him 20 that 
evening without fail. The promise was kept, and eighty-two sat down at 
table. All the food had been brought with him by the giver of the feast, for 
the market was too distant. [401-450] A stag which was set before the knights 
had been brought down two hundred miles away. The wine they drank was 
from Wippach, Rainfal, and Lutenberg — this I can testify. 

When the feast was ended, many a knight rode out for adventure. The 
land was burnt over with fire, and one could hardly see for the thick smoke. 
Eight days they passed in that country. Two hundred and eight knights 
received the accolade, as I saw with my own eyes. The army devastated 
three whole countries — Samogitia, Russenia, and Aragel — 21 to the grief of the 
heathen. Wind, rain, hail, and great frost there seized upon us, spoiling armor 
and food. Three days and nights it continued, plaguing horses and men. 
It grew so fearfully cold that many a shivering horse ate neither leaf nor grass 
through the night. 

Thereupon we left the land — ditch and gully, marsh and sand — and 
hastened to the Memel. Many a one, when he came to the broad water, 
looked to heaven, and exclaimed: "Mary, pure Maiden, help me to gain the 
shore!" Deep were brake and sand between the moor and the boats; some 
swam, others waded, until God from heaven helped us over. [451-500] The 
Duke sat in his ship with many a lord, and the wind drove them to Konigsberg. 
When those who followed him had sailed scarcely a mile, the wind changed 
suddenly, far out on the Kurische Haff. Many thought they should find 
their graves on the sea, but God was gracious to them. The three von Stuben- 
bergs— Ulrich, Wulfinch, and Friedrich— besought Christ in their despair to 
help them out of their great need by his bitter death. He who redeemed 
Adam and Eve came to the relief of these lords. The army marched through 
the land, for few of them were able to run. The horses were worn out, sick 
and distempered. Grauden 22 is the name of the wilderness to the west and 
the south; I never rode so wretched a journey. When a horse stood up to the 
saddle in clay and deep moss, there lay before him a great tree-trunk, yet with 
spurs he was urged on, for he must get over, though he were to die in the attempt. 

Thus we arrived at Konigsberg, where we had rest and good lodging. 
Under his honorable rule the Duke entertained Jeschk Swab of Pechin, Has, 
von Kolbrad, Heinrich List, and a squire called Albrecht Meisner; Ruprecht 
Kraft of Cologne, a pious and far renowned knight; Sir Ekhart of Scotland; 
Wilhelm and Richard; the tenth was a Frenchman called Louis. To these the 
Prince, in his generosity, sent golden cups and silver dishes, full of florins. 

20 Cf. what Knighton (Chron. 2.107) says of the English lords before 
Rheims in December, 1359: "Fecerunt convivia unusquisque dominus cum 
alio ac si in proprio solo fuissent in Anglia." 

21 Near Russenia. The Chronicle of Livonia (Script. Rer.Pruss. 2.113) 
mentions Viduckelen and Krasien (north and northwest of Russenia). 

"Between Insterburg and Ragnit (Lucy Toulmin Smith, Derby Accounts, 
p. xxix). 
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[501-519] They received the silver and the gold as honorable meed. Conrad 
of Krey led the well ordered army of Austria. The Grand Master and the 
Order thanked the Duke of Austria that he had made the foray with their army 
in so orderly a manner that no weapon had been unsheathed in anger or boor- 
ishness. Then they caused to be proclaimed everywhere at Konigsberg: 
"If any one had deserved silver or gold, let him present himself, and he should 
be satisfied." [520-556, untranslated.] 

[557-569] This story I have narrated in simple words — how the raid [die 
rais] took its course. One counsel I give to noble folk: He who will become a 
good knight, let him take as companions Lady Honor and St. George. ' 'Better 
knight than squire!" — let him bear that word in his heart, with will and with 
good deeds; so shall he defy slander, and his name shall be spoken with honor. 
[570-572, untranslated.] 

From the foregoing, the following points seem clear : 

1. The table of honor was reserved for a small number of 
foreign knights — say ten, twelve, or fourteen 23 — who had distin- 
guished themselves in various parts of the world. 

2. The right to hold this table from time to time had been 
conferred, or perhaps confirmed, by the authority of Pope and 
Emperor. 

3. The assignment to seats at the table of honor was made by 
heralds who were well informed, through travel in foreign parts and 
otherwise, of the exploits which the various knights had achieved. 

4. The heralds not only made the selection of the knights, 
but also determined their relative positions at the table, 24 and 
hence who should " begin the board.''* 

5. On some occasions, at least, 25 the applause of those present 
confirmed, or possibly even anticipated, the choice made by the 
heralds. 

6. The table of honor was announced in advance, and proved 
a powerful magnet to attract the bravest knights from foreign 
lands to the service of the Order, when a "reyse" into "Lettowe" 
or "Ruce" had been decided on. 

It was before, or occasionally during, such expeditions that the 
table of honor was held. We hear of it in 1400, and for the last 
time in 1413, when the Grand Master, Heinrich von Plauen, 
wrote on April 25 to the King of France and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (Jean sans Peur): "Ad nos venientibus parati erimus juxta 

23 So at least in one case, in 1385 (Voigt, Gesch. Preussens 5. 472, note 2). 

24 Cf. Voigt 5. 714. 
26 Cf. p. 380, above. 
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nostrum posse omnem voluntatem benivolam exhibere. Tabulam 
eciam honoris, Papali ac Imperiali auctoritatibus nobis assignatam, 
et in singulare privilegium prerogativum nobis concessam, locare 
intendimus, et nobilitati milicie undequaque confiuencium osten- 
dere dignos honores. 26 But it was now too late: the power of the 
Order had been broken in 1410 at the decisive battle of Tannenberg, 
and less than six months after the Grand Master had written the 
above letter, he had been deposed from his high estate (October 
14). 

The bearing of all this on the eminence of Chaucer's Knight 
is sufficiently clear. I reserve for another place a consideration 
of it with reference to the date of the Prologue. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 

86 Cf. Script. Rer. Pruss. 3. 620; Voigt, Gesch. Preussens 5. 719. 



